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Air Pollution 



The Question Of Life And Breath Now Faces A World Population 



A radio disc jockey used to end his program 
each d«) by telling his listening audience, “Keep 
looking up, you’ll see more.” 

This bit of homespun philosophy is just as 
true today, but holds a much more serious and 
urgent connotation. 

The “more” that one sees when he looks up 
into the “deep, delirious, burning blue” are the 
macabre results of an eon of neglect by man of 
his environment. 

Man must suddenly awaken to the fact — if 
his smarting, reddened eyes haven’t already 
warned him— that the very air he breathes may 
soon be incapable of supporting human life. 

“Bosh,” one might say, “This is another 
in a long line of figments of an overactive imag- 
ination.” 

An overactive imagination? 

When one reads that Tokyo, Japan, the 
world’s most polluted city, now sells gulps 
of pure oxygen in its corner coffee houses; 

When citizens of Chicago, 111., are warned 
not to go outside on certain days, especially 
if they are subject to respiratory or heart 
disorders; 

When 168 persons die in New York City of 
respiratory and heart-related diseases during a 
one-day siege of smog; 

When a similar situation in London led to 
4,000 more deaths than normal during four days 
of sulphurous fog; 

And when pollution over the great smog city 
of Los Angeles kills pine trees 60 miles away. 

Nor is the contaminated air restricted to the 
larger industrial complexes. Pollution in balmy 



Florida has been found to be a major cause 
in the mysterious crippling of cattle in the state. 

Air pollution doesn’t single out any one lo- 
cation; it is all encompassing; it is no farther 
than your own back door. 

Local health department officials say that 
there are several days duringany given year when 
Lexington’s pollution rate far exceeds that con- 
sidered safe by state ambient air quality stand- 
ards. 

Although some 65-70 percent of Lexington’s 
air pollution is caused by automobiles, accord- 
ing to Harry Marsh of the Lexington-Fayette 
County Health Clinic, UK is listed as one of 
the city’s top pollutors. 

The University has been the object of much 
criticism by nearby residents who claim that 
buildings still using coal for fuel are overload- 
ing already foul air. 

The presence of a huge laundry smokestack 
and tobacco plant just outside the university 
perimeter combine with UK pollution to make 
the campus air covering among the dirtiest in 
the city. The close proximity to downtown 
Lexington does little to help the growing prob- 
lem. 

The depressing point in all of this is that 
air conditions here, according to Marsh and 
UK Prof. Orville Skewart, a resident expert, 
are actually better than in most areas of the 
country. 

“Lexington is lucky in that it is located in 
a kind of weather trough through which winds 
from Canada and the Culf of Mexico con- 
stantly blow,” Marsh explains. “Polluted air 



does not have a chance of stagnating here 
for very long periods of time.’ 

According to Stewart, who was a member of a 
smoke abatement committee in Lexington as 
far back as 1947, air pollution isn’t the problem 
it was 25 years ago. 

“Then, coal was a major source of fuel,” 
he said, “and open burning was much more 
prevalent than it is today.” 

“The problems today,” Stewart went on, 
“are that good, clean-burning coal is so hard 
to come by, the fuel is not burned properly 
and the cost of converting coal furnaces to gas 
is not financially expedient.” 

Both Stewart and Marsh agreed that the pre- 
valent use of natural gas was a big factor in 
lessening air pollution problems in the city. 
Stewart added that the growing need here, 
and nationwide, is a stringent regulation con- 
trolling automobile pollution. 

Stewart said he expected passage of such a 
measure within three years, due to the ever- 
growing concern of a breathless citizenry. 

“Pollution will have to get better; I really 
don’t think it will get much worse,” he stated. 

“Air in Lexington, compared tothe rest of the 
state, is in good shape,” echoed Marsh., who 
added, “But that doesn’t mean we don’t have 
air pollution, because we do. 

“All of our problems are soluable,” said 
Marsh, “but it will take a much greater aware- 
ness on the part of the public.” 

These statements by local experts are reas- 
suring enough from the standpoint of Lexing- 




ton but certainly they can not be extended 
across the rest of the nation and the world. 

If conditions are fairly well under control 
locally, they are reaching thecrisis stage virtual- 
ly everywhere else. 

As Stewart and Marsh advise, awareness 
is the answer, awareness the likes of which 
we have never demonstrated. 

Perhaps, as one observor sees it, a nation- 
wide air pollution conflict could go a long way 
toward unifying a nation long severed over 
racial and economic problems. 

One thing is sure, air pollution knows no 
bias, a point which should move its cure a 
little higher up the ladder of priorities. 



Smog-producers such as wastes from auto- 
mobiles and factories are polluting air so 
badly in some cities that the simple act 
of breathing becomes a chore. In Tokyo, 
oxygen is being sold in coffee houses. 



V 
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Water Pollution 

Oceanographer Predicts The End Of Sea Fishing Expansion By 1980 



“The affluent are the greyest producers 
of effluent,” a local health official joked. He 
didn’t smile. 

America is the most affluent nation in the 
world, and the effluent of its occupants is the 
primary reason why water pollution exists in 
this country today. 

Daily, Americans dispose of millions of tons 
of what we have long referred to as "gar- 
bage.” The eventual and most natural recept- 
acles for all of this collected crud are rivers, 
lakes and streams, which serve to decompose 
the material into a more useable form. 

The only problem with long accepted practice 
is that modem technology is now producing 
materials which streams are unable to wash 
away. Thus, the nation’s water supply is fast 
collecting a backlog of dangerous toxicants, 
which have and will continue to have fatal 
effects on thousands of Americans. That is, 
unless something is done. 

Ecologists warn us that halting water pol- 
lution is something we can ill afford to hem 
and haw about. Some see the end of our 
drinkable water supply not by the end of the 
next century, but within the decade, if we do 
not take strong measures. 

Already effects are evident. Lake Erie is 
practically void of all organic matter after ab- 
sorbing wastes of huge industrial plants for 
years. 

Seals are dying off the coast of Alaska as 
a result of man-made oil spills polluting the 
very ocean itself— a tragedy which may event- 
ually destroy the native Eskimos. 

As in the case of air pollution, one doesn’t 
have to travel to isolated spots throughout the 
world to find water pollution. He merely has 
to look over his shoulder. 

The Ohio River, which receives factory and 



human waste from both Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, is listed as one of 10 most polluted rivers 
in the country. 

In Lexington itself, which has only a few 
small streams to pollute, West Hickman Creek 
is virtually gone from siltation and partially 
treated sewage and South Elkhom Creek is al- 
most sterile, says UK zoologist Robert A. 
Kuehne. 

Adding to the catastrophy is the fact that 
these streams have long since lost their pictures- 
que beauty, as well as their life forms. 

Perhaps the only local body of water which 
remains virtually unspoiled is Elkhom Creek, 
which receives only periodic pollution from near- 
by Bluegrass Army Depot. 

Such groups as the Fayette County Health 
Board, the League of Women Voters and the 
Sierra Club have begun concerted campaigns 
to combat the problem locally. The question 
which then arises: Are they in time? 

Unlike polluted air, polluted water is ex- 
tremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to reclaim once it is contaminated. Local au- 
thorities agree that the situation is not hope- 
less but that the answer must be quick and ex- 
pensive. 

Harry Marsh of the Lexington-Fayette Coun- 
ty Health Clinic thinks that the consolidation 
of the area’s sewage disposal systems is in order. 

Over 18 different sewage treatment plants 



Drinking Water 

Bucolic Kentucky is the sight of many of 
the nation’s worst water pollution prob- 
lems. The camera of journalist John Fet- 
terman catches this typically-grotesque 
sight at the headwaters of the Kentucky 
River on the Letcher-Perry County line. 



now serve the city. These are both publicly 
and privately owned. This, plus the unorganized 
use of both sewers and septic tanks on the part 
of residents, has resulted in constant drainage 
problems and polluted water. 

Marsh claims that a consolidation of treat- 
ment plants under public control and a city- 
wide changeover to sewer systems would go a 
long way toward solving local water pollution 
problems. 

Dr. Kuehne goes one step further by stating 
that Lexingtonians— and Americans in general — 
are going to have to undergo a complete change 
in values. 

“We must stop thinking in terms of waste 
and disposal and start recycling what once was 
waste material into a reuseable form,’’ he said. 

“We must come to the realization that some 
of the products of modern technology have not 
been for our good, and begin a program of 
control,’’ Kuehne concludes. 

How, one might ask, can a world covered 
almost entirely by water ever run short of drink- 
ing water and seafood? 

This, Dr. Kuehne explains, comes from the 
mistaken assumption that the oceans are chock 
full of living organisms. In reality, says the UK 
professor, virtually all sea life is concentrated 
on the coastlines, which are fast becoming as 
polluted as the rivers, lakes and streams. 

Ocean conditions are so critical now that 
Dr. John H. Ryther, head of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, predicts that the 
marine fishing industry can not expect to ex- 
pand after 1980. 

It is no wonder then that scientists are telling 
us to act now not next year or even next week. 
Regulations and control legislation are coming 
but far behind the pollution rate. 

The vacation is over; now the work begins. 
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Who Is Really Uprooting This Country? 



By JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON 

© !**• By Th» New York Tlmee Co. 

Reprinted By PermlMlon 

The wild cherry leaves are waxy green and 
bronze in this spring morning. The rain is fall- 
ing over the buckeye pyramids, over the lime- 
green flowers and the dark-green leaves. The 
woods are flooded with flowers. The fern-cut 
leaves of dutchman-breeches and squirrel corn, 
the white hearts of their flowers, shake in the 
rain. . 

When the sun comes out it is as though a veil 
of silver ice sheathed every living thing. A 
green-white ice where the slow rain stayed on 
every leaf and shoot it touched. And as far as 
the eye can see white glittering spiderwebs are 
flung on the hillside, and long strands, pearl- 
hung, wave from the beech twigs, invisibly an- 
chored somewhere far out in space. 

These are only a few hours out of a spring 
woods that will unfold, flower, change with ev- 
ery day. The buds of buckeye have that waxy 
rose of petalled sap, and then a burst of green 
leaves and the rose petals falling. The great oaks 
and maples and beeches will begin to leaf, begin 
their giant breathing, the soundless respiration 
and purifying to which our own lives are tied. 

This is indeed a beautiful country, one thinks. 
A land to be loyal to. One’s soul expands. But 
down beyond this valley, beyond the circle of 
hills that ring this wild greenness, plans are be- 
ing made to destroy it. Anarchic, sweeping, 
enormous and expensive plans. Who is making 
these plans? 

A half mile away in the early spring morning, 
the great orange school buses begin to roll, 
gathering up the children, weighted dow F n with 



books, carrying them to their new and beautiful 
buildings on old pasture lands. Among the thou- 
sands of things these children will hear are 
words about a Man Without a Country: 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead who 
never to himself has said, this is my own, my 
native land?” 

Polluters of Spring 

From these words should flow love, patriot- 
ism, and law into the veins of the growing child. 
But, busily behind the edifice, under cover of 
the mighty music of the organ sound, a vast 
throng of people are working night and day, 
destroying all they still call their native land. 

Who are these people? Who are the destroy- 
ers? Breathes there a man. . . . Try and breathe. 
Who pollutes the air? Who folds the rivers? 
Who cuts down the trees, builds houses on the 
stripped hillsides? Who poisons the sheep, 
shoots the deer, oils the beaches, dams the riv- 
ers, dries up the swamps, concretes the country- 
side? Who bulldozes homes, builds missile sites, 
pours poison wastes underground, poison gas 
overground, slabs over mountain tops, rocks the 
earth with explosions, scars the earth with strip 
mines? 

Law-Abiding Destroyers 

Who is doing this? Who is responsible for this 
anarchy and ruin? Is it the revolutionaries, the 
black militants, the draft refusers? Is it the col- 
lege students, the pacifists, the hippies? Who 
is taking our country away from us before our 
eyes? 



erals, scientists and engineers, businessmen and 
Congressmen, are making us into a people with- 
out a country, dead souls and exiles. And we 
are paying them to do it. 

In the name of saving and protecting us, the 
Pentagon has become the symbol of the great- 
est power on earth today. There it sits, a ter- 
rible mass of concrete. Its power generates into 
every single life. It is in the air we breathe, the 
water we drink. Because of its insatiable de- 
mands we are drained and polluted. Nothing 
in the world is like this concrete monster. It is 
like the great god Moloch into which the chil- 
dren were thrown as sacrifice. It is our greatest 
unnatural disaster. 

We are dying of preconceptions, outworn 
rules, decaying flags, venomous religions, and 
sentimentalities. We need a new world. We’ve 
wrenched up all the old roots. The old men 
have no roots. They don’t know it. They just 
go on talking and flailing away and falling down 
on the young with their tons of dead weight and 
their power. For the power is still there in their 
life-in-death. But the roots are dead, and the 
land is poisoned for miles around. 

After the first silent spring will come a short 
and suffocating summer, then asphalt autumn, 
and in the end, winter. Cold, clean, orderly, 
concrete winter. Winter forever. And then we 
will have nothing to fear anymore, nothing to be 
protected from, nothing to be protected for, 
nothing at all, in fact, that we or anyone else 
will want to call our own. 



It is the well-dressed, law-abiding, patriotic ' * * 

and upright citizens who are taking our coun- Josephine W. Johnson, Pulitzer prize novelist 
try away from us. In the name of saving us, pro- and author of “The Inland Island ” lives in Cin- 
tecting us, and civilizing us, statesmen and gen- cinnati. 
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Ecology 




After Centuries Of Recklessly Upsetting Nature’s Balance, 
Man Must Now Save His Environment To Save Himself 



Ecology is a term which has suddenly crept 
into our vocabularies and is rapidly becoming 
an everyday word. It is defined by Webster 
as “the totality or pattern of relations between 
organisms and their environment.” 

What this implies is that all forms of life 
are interdependent and that the life cycle is 
just that, a cycle. 

Basically there are four major classifications 
of matter which interact in the cycle of life. 
One includes such nonliving materials as water, 
chemical elements, simple chemical compounds 
and sunlight — the primary source of energy, 
without which there would be no life. 

A second classification contains the forms 
of plantlife which convert the materials of that 
first classification into carbohydrates which are 
needed to sustain life both by themselves and 
other forms of life. 

In the third classification are the higher forms 
of animal life which feed on plantlife and on 
each other. The final classification encompasses 
such forms of plant and animal life as bacteria 
and insects which feed off the dead bodies of 
the higher organisms, and in so doing free 
chemical compounds for reuse as the cycle con- 
tinues. 

Where does man fit into this ecological 



cycle? Well, until just recently, man didn’t 
envision himself as being a part of the cycle 
at all, and this is the primary reason for the 
ecological crisis he has created. 

Man has always considered himself the mas- 
ter of his own destiny, far above all other forms 
of life and not affected by such things as ecology 
or ecosystems. He could shape his environment 
as he saw fit, and everything else merely 
existed to make life more convenient for him. 

For hundreds and thousands of years man has 
adapted his environment to serve his wants 
and needs, and in so doing has tampered with 
the balance which nature trys to maintain 
between all living, nonliving and dead matter. 

With the industrial and technological ad- 
vances he has made over the last 100 years, 
man has greatly increased his assault on nature 
to the point where he now is capable of causing 
irreversible damage to all other forms of life, 
and, indirectly, to himself as well. He does so 
daily. 

The damage is not all being done by rich 
corporation owners who hire thousands of their 
fellow men to fill the skies over the nation’s 
cities with black, poisonous smoke, or to dump 
millions of gallons of chemicals into our rivers, 
or to strip our coalfields to get out the easily 



accessible coal and leave behind a wasteland 
which is incapable of supporting life. 

No, we all do our part. We drive around in 
our cars, filling the air with exhaust fumes, 
we use chemicals like DDT whose toxins spread 
to all forms of life, and we dump our garbage 
wherever we feel it won’t be in our way. But, 
most importantly, we make demands. 

We demand the output of an endless stream 
of materials and equipment from our technology, 
things designed to make our lives easier, more 
satisfying and more interesting. But the greater 
our technology grows filling these demands, 
the greater grows our assault on our environ- 
ment and the more we move toward extinguish- 
ing life altogether. 

Man is just beginning to realize this, that he 
is killing all matter involved in the ecologi- 
cal cycle, including himself. 

Finally he is giving some thought to ending 
his assault on his environment and to working 
toward the restoration of the ecological bal- 
ance he has upset. 

He may be able to rectify the crisis he has 
created, but he must act quickly. He will have 
to adopt an entirely new set of values, values 
almost completely in opposition to the ones 
he has always known. 







Why don't you get involved? 

Why Don't YOU Do Something About Air and Water Pollution? 

Strip Mining Abuses — Wild River and Wilderness Preservation? 

GO WHERE THE ACTION ISON KENTUCKY ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS! 

The Sierra Club is a national leader that meets Environmental Problems Head-On 
Its Cumberland Chapter is confronting the many challenges in Kentucky. 



"Sierra Club 



Why don't YOU participate in an Active / 

Student Group that is aware of the \ / 

Environmental Questions of Today? V 

For information contact these Sierra Club leaders 
at the University: 



FACULTY MEMBERS 

Dr. Jmr Jjroc 
Political Science Department 
U K. Eat. 3840 
Homo: 278-4924 

Dr. Wayne Davit 
Zoology Department 
U.K. Eat. 2795 
Home: 277-4330 

Dr. Robert K web no 
Zoology Department 
U.K. Eat. 2793 09 ¥ 

Nome: 277-2343 1204 



STUDENT LEADERS 

Gerald Thornton 
Environmental Awareness 
Society 

1814 Courtland Drive 
Phone 299-8379 

Roger Westman 
Air Pollwtion Representative 
417 Pyke Road 
U.K. Eat. 211 






Or Write Mrs. Robert A. Fay, Membership Chr. 
1204 W. Mam, SbelbyviMe. Ky. 40045 



Horry M. Caudill, in the white jocket, and some members of the University's Environ- 
mental Awareness Group on a visit to strip mined land in Perry County. The cool 
company completed reclamation efforts on this field four years 090 and is not 
required to do onything else to the lond. Photo by Dove Herman 








The preceding pages of this spe- 
cial issue have all dealt with the 
effects of uncontrolled population 
growth. Yes, air and water pollu- 
tion and the destruction of our 
country’s natural resources can all 
be traced to the harsh demands of 
an affluent and overpopulated so- 
ciety. 

Make 1 no mistake about it. The 
people of the United States are con- 
suming their resources faster than 
they can be replaced. Although 
people are starting to realize that 
the territorial United States is not 
a bottomless pit of wealth, constant 
demand for more goods forces the 
stripping, digging and polluting to 
go on. This is what overpopulation 
is all about. 

Our cities are so overcrowded 
that local governments cannot keep 
pace with the population growth. 
Schools are crowded. The popula- 
tion densities in our large cities are 
fantastic. Harlem, for instance, has 
a population density of 4000 people 
per square block. People create 
garbage and New York garbage 
tmcks now must travel 30 miles 
from the city before reaching a dis- 
posal area. 

But overpopulation is not just a 
problem in the New Yorks and Chi- 
cagos of our country. Lexington 
has grown at such a fantastic rate 
since 1950 that the sewage treat- 
ment plant here now treats three 
times more sewage than it was de- 
signed to handle. 

Overpopulation is already a prob- 
lem and it is quickly reaching crisis 
level. The population of the U.S. 
is expected to increase by 100 mil- 
lion people within the next 30 years. 
By the year 20(X), people won’t be 
talking about garbage collection or 
overcrowding, they will be talking 
about survival. This is certainty 
unless some measure of control is 
employed. 

The question, of course, is just 
how much control is needed or, 
more realistically, how much con- 
trol will people stand for. Most 
experts agree that family planning 



is not an answer to the problem 
since people simply want too many 
children— three or four on the aver- 
age. For the population growth to 
be halted no mother should give 
birth to more than two children. 

In response to this the Nixon 
administration has been promot- 
ing the idea of population control 
through statements which have 
come through Nixon’s science ad- 
viser and the department of Health 
Education and Welfare. 

What is in the offing, then, is a 
massive education program de- 
signed to convince people to con- 
trol population themselves by only 
having two children. If this is suc- 
cessful there wall be no need for 
government restrictions. But it is 
doubtful whether an education pro- 
gram can actually curb the popula- 
tion growth because of resistance 
from religious groups and others. 
The degree to which this program 
is successful will determine the 
next step. 

The most often discussed pro- 
posals call for legalized abortion, 
government sponsored birth con- 
trol clinics, the payment of bonuses 
to persons who have themselves 
sterilized, and a negative income 
tax which would tax people for 
each child they have after two, 
while paying a bonus to families on 
welfare for each year they do not 
have another child. 

At this point it seems that these 
proposals, or something similar, 
have at least a chance of being 
adopted. If they are not accepted 
soon, then perhaps the government 
will be forced into a stricter form 
of control. 

Many people, of course, will re- 
sist these proposals on religous and 
political grounds. No one wants to 
deny another person the freedom to 
conduct his private affairs as he 
wishes, but in this case each addi- 
tional child is a matter of public 
concern. Freedom cannot be per- 
mitted to the extent that it in- 
fringes on another’s right to sur- 
vive. 
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it Fourth St. 4F6 
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WE DON'T SERVE TEA, BUT 



FIRST AR EA SHOWING! 

TTmrX' asaSfsl 



We do serve you . . . 
With advertising in a col- 
lege newspaper, printed 
five days a week and cir- 
culated among 16,000 
students. 

The Kentucky Kernel can 
boost your sales by plac- 
ing your merchandise in a 
market that has proven 
itself to be consistent. 

Don't wait for it to come 
to you ... go get 'em 
with regular ads in . . . 



RAQUEL WELCH 
IN “FLAREUP” 



R... 



MAN 
WANTS 
TO KILL 



THE KENTUCKY 
KERNEL 



"At UK EVERYONE reads the Kernel ' 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



JOB O PPORTUNITIES 

25% COMMISSION lor collecting dry- 
cleaning. D. C. Cleaners. 2B2-3311. 
/ 28J-F3 

THE FINGLETOAD RESORT is look- 
ing lor musicians.. F/lk, jazz, and 
blues. Call alter D/ p.m. 233-8442, 
233-8595 or 2 33-8592 K 4F6 

WANTED 

DELIVERY BOYS. Must be 21 years 
old. $2.00 per hour plus gas. Must 
have car. Apply: Foushee Florist/ 
212 South Limestone. 2w 

ROOMMATE to share luxury apart- 
ment in Dixie. Completely furnished. 
One bedroom, $51, transportation to 
school provided. Call Sonne 1294-5561 
ext. 229 Irom 8-4. I / 4 F 



FOB SAL Uj 

FOR SALE : ’64 Yeilo v/ Vp^valr^pyder 
Convertible 150 HP iLrbo-charged. 
For details call 252\ii6l75 alter 6 
p.m. and ask lor Johiy 3F10 

MOTORCYCLE— 1966, ^550co THumph 
TR6, custom blues r/etal flake. Blue 
book value $820, l/skmg ftOO. Call 
8-4261. w / 29 F4 



1958 PONTIAC— 4-door 
Auto, Best otffer. Exl. 
alter 5 p.m. 



Han; PS PB 
311; 277-8489 
20J-F5 



1967 BU1CK Skylark convertible; local 
one owner. Bucket seats, power 
steering, radio, automatic transmis- 
sion. $1,995, 299-7^5 30J-F5 

FOR SALE — Used / Remington Port- 
able typewriter, y 8. Call 299-549T“4F 

TV FOR SALE — Nearly new Pana- 
sonic 21 inch. Must sell immediately. 
Jim Bruce, 306 Blandlng/II. UK ext. 
8-4068. / 4F6 

MOBILE HOME lor s/e, 10x57; 3 
bedrooms; complete » vwth automatic 
washer. Call 255-04 7L / 4F12 



TYPING 

TYPING — Fast, professional, accur- 
ate. IBM, Carbon Ribbon, pica. 60 
cents pp„ 5 cent* carbon. Bill 

Givens, 252-3287 nfr 4 p.m. 27J-F9 



WILL TUTOR French course^; 104-306. 
Have B.A. in French froto UK. — 
Reasonable. Call 29'< 1 i(t4 (L 4F10 



EBB VICE ■ 

PIANO TUNING — Reasgfiable prices. 
All work guarajy.ixT Trained by 
Steinway & SoilK in New York. 
Mr. Davies, 252-1989. MJ-Mh3 

3 HEART & 3 LIONS Partj/'pianning 
Service. Now planning forValentine’s 
Day. Food, decoratfbiy^possibly en- 
tertainment. Reason Amt. Call 299-1040 
^ 4 F10 



TONIGHT ONLY! 



Mitch Ryder 



and 



The Detroit Wheels 

SOCK IT TO ME! 

MARTY’S - Richmond Road 



BASIC COURSE IN THE CATHOLIy RELIGION 
6 Wednesday evenings— 7:30-8:30 p.m„ Beb. 11 - March 25 
REV. LARRY HEHMAN — Catholih Newman Center 
320 Rose Lane —Tel. 254- liu; 255-0467 



&ol<^ gsywprmnh AKit/U-8«fi»Prt)ductimilirTmQ 

ies Garner • Gayle Hunnicutt] 



Marlowe” 



Carrol O’Connor Rita Moreno William Daniels 



" The Reivers’* is a lyrical, laughing . . . 
wonderful movial A magical mystery tour." 

— Ntwgwttk Magozint 

"A marvelous time is had by all!" 

— Judith Critt, N. Y. Mogazint 

"The Reivers” is a mighty good film . . . 
McQueen acts as never before." 

— Look Magazine 

" "The Reivers" is one of the year's most 
pleasant movie experiences." , _r,m. mo 9 o 



SteVe McQueen plays Boon 

/ in William Faulkner^ Pulitzer Prize Winner 

/ in "The Reivers' 

r Sharon Farrell. Will Geer Michael Constantine. 
Rupert Crosse. MitchVtogel fechnicolof 

RSMHM EXCLUSIVEI FIRST RUN! 



255-0467 



LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING rooms, Rom 
close to Euclid, s Private entrance. 
Next to bath. LliWha furnished. Call 
255-3450. ^ / SF9 

PARKING, monthly. Row and Euclid. 
Call 255-3450 alter/ If a.m. 3F9 



ROOMS —Kitchen j 
TV, washer, drub 
at UK. \y 



privileges 
r. $45.00. 



, access to 
One block 
29J-F4 



FEMALE roommates — la/ge, furnished 
apartment; utilities 4aid. $65 per 



month. Walkli 
pus. Call 254- 



COME TO the Fin, 
Tuesdays 8 p.m. -I! 
days, 8 p.m. -2 a.n 
ment, jazz, folk, 
flicks. Admissien J 
denU only. 418 Wi 



from cam- 

3FS 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University o 1 Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Kentucky 40506. Second class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mailed live times weekly during the 
school year except holiday* and exam 
periods, and once during the summer 
session. 

*X*U**»«<* *>y the Board ol Student 
Publications, UK Post Office Box 4966. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894 and 
published continuously as the Kernel 
since 1915. 

Advertising published herein is in- 
tended to help the reader buy. Any 
false or misleading advertising should 
be reported to The Editors. 






jj^^roast beef sandwich, 

r french-fries ’n cold, draft 
beer- • • groovy! 



you’ll like 



NICHOL ASVILLE ROAD 
NO. BROADWAY at 1-75 





